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arbitrary prohibitions are as necessary here 
as in his physical life. 

VI. Prohibitive measures from without 
are rendered unnecessary as a knowledge 
of all social and physical conditions 
grows. 

As no one can fully command com- 
plete knowledge of all conditions, either 
physical or social, some prohibitive meas- 
ures must always remain. 

VII. True growth into freedom implies 
that when a privilege is granted a corre- 
sponding responsibility is entailed. 

1. Most people rejoice in freedom, but 
chafe under the natural responsibility; 
this is due either to ignorance or vicious- 
ness. 

2. It is impossible for children to feel 
responsibility regarding many of the af- 
fairs of social life in which they partici- 
pate — hence they deserve, at the hands of 
their elders, protection through prohibitive 
measures. 

VIII. It is evident that democracy in 
national life is possible only through a 
training in democracy in school-life. 

Despotism in the schoolroom trains for 
anarchy out of it. 

IX. Government, whether of a de- 
mocracy or a despotism, always implies 
control. 

1. Control in a democracy is as abso- 
lute and as rigid as in a despotism. 

2. Self-government in the school is fre- 



quently interpreted to mean absence of all 
control — anarchy. 

X. Democratic government in the 
school or out of it becomes efficient only 
so far as it organizes the good elements of 
society as a social and civil force against 
the evil. The former always preponder- 
ates over the latter. 

1. The function of the teacher is to use 
the wisdom of his years in assisting in this 
organization. 

2. A despotic attitude on the part of 
the teacher forces the good to train with 
the bad, and to aid and abet the evil-doer. 

3. The good instincts in the schoolroom 
are always the salvation of the school, 
whether the teacher is blind to them or 
not. 

XI. The laws of society are enacted 
to control the ignorant and the idle. 

1. As the work of the school enlists the 
vital interest of childhood, the difficulties of 
government recede to the vanishing-point. 

XII. The machinery of a democratic 
form of government is not less complex 
than that of a despotism. 

In a democracy the source of power is 
in the many, the immediate control in the 
hands of the few. 

XIII. Laws are the last resort of so- 
ciety. Therefore, in the school, none 
should be enacted by the school democ- 
racy that are not forced upon it by the 
peculiar conditions of the school-life itself. 



Community Life as a Basis for a Course of Study 

Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen 



The ideal school is the ideal community. 
The teacher is an organizer of community life. 
The one true end and aim of all human life is 
to assist in the evolution of community life. — 
Francis W. Parker. 

Education is not a preparation for life; it is 
life. 

The tragic weakness of the present school is 
that it endeavors to prepare future members of 



the social order in a medium in which the con- 
ditions of the social spirit are eminently wanting. 

The only true education comes through the 
stimulation of the child's powers by the de- 
mands of the social situation in which he finds 
himself. 

Education must occur through forms of life 
that are worth living for their own %z\ie..—John 
Dewey. 
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1. Characteristics of community life: 

i. Aim: To promote the highest wel- 
fare of each one of its members. 

2. The work of the community must be 
social; that is, having the above aim for its 
goal. 

3. Proper organization: co-operation, 
interdependence, specialization. 

4. Democratic spirit. Each member 
having a voice as to means and ways of 
realizing this aim; each member doing the 
work for which he is best fitted. 

5. Knowledge is acquired under the 
impulse of necessity, in order to reinforce 
and conduct activity, and thus it becomes 
an organic part of the being, a ready tool. 

In an ideal community the work is 
highly differentiated, and so organized that 
every individual finds something to do 
according to interests and ability. 

6. The highest qualities of body, mind, 
and soul are needed in order to participate 
in social work. 

7. Such qualities as courage, responsi- 
bility, faithfulness, habits of study, powers 
of observation, keenness of intellect, endur- 
ance and strength of body, taste and artistic 
tendencies, represent the fitness of the indi- 
vidual to live in present society, and will be 
developed and strengthened, because abso- 
lutely necessary for social work. 

II. Characteristics of the citizen in this 
community: 

1. Each individual should have a thor- 
ough understanding of present social con- 
ditions, their needs and tendencies. 

2. He should be equipped with a power 
and strong desire to lift these to a higher 
level. 

III. What community life in the school 
should be: 

1. The school should give the best condi- 
tions for acquiring social experience. 

2. It should be so organized as to give 
the child opportunities to use this experi- 
ence for the good of the community. 



3. The individual should gain experi- 
ence by living, and should help the com- 
munity by his living. 

4. The work engaged in should have 
social meaning and social value. By social 
work is meant all the activities that make 
social life possible. 

5. The children should feel this purpose 
and direction in all their work. 

6. That organization of the community 
should be adopted which allows social work 
to be carried out in the most effective, 
economical way. 

7. Selection of knowledge and subject- 
matter should be made according to needs 
of social work. 

Only when the work is organized on 
a social basis will the community feel itself 
an organic unit, and the individual mem- 
bers integral parts of the whole. 

IV. Some phases of social activities in 
the school. 

1. Care of the school buildings and 
grounds. Care of material and housekeep- 
ing. Repair of building and material. 
Washing and sweeping of the buildings. 
Painting and decorations of rooms. 

2. A store as distributing point, giving 
out supplies for social work of the school, 
and getting supplies from the shops, gar- 
den, etc. 

3. Farm and garden. Milking, churn- 
ing, making cheese and butter, etc. Tak- 
ing care of animals, poultry, etc. Forestry. 

4. Kitchen and bakery. 

5. Weaving, spinning, sewing. 

6. Carpenter and blacksmith shops. 

7. Library and bookbinding. 

8. Theater and music hall. 

9. Studio: clay modeling, drawing, 
painting. 

1 o. Pottery. 

V. Relation of the school and the 
larger community. 

1. There should be close contact with 
life and the activities which sustain it, in 
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order that the child may realize the great 
forces which are molding our society, 
also the agents through which these forces 
operate. 

2. Every store, shop, factory, bakery, 
etc., is full of educative material. These 
places should become part of our school, 
not merely places to be occasionally 
visited. 

3. We have in this city of Chicago 
unparalleled opportunities to bring the 
child into contact with life. Almost every 
industrial activity and every phase of 
social life is here represented. Chicago 
shows us on a stupendous scale a laboratory 
where industrial and social problems are 
being worked out before our very eyes. 
Applied science meets the child at every 
step; the geography of the whole earth is 
reflected in the resources which unceasingly 
flow in; the history of the race finds here an 
expression in the social life of two million 
people. This is the environment in which 
the child lives, moves, and has his being. 

4. This environment takes hold of the 
child and educates him in an unsystematic, 
haphazard, but forcible manner. 

However complicated this environment 
may be, it is, after all, the greatest educa- 
tional factor in the child's life. 

5. It becomes our work as teachers to 
recognize this education; not to suppress 
and isolate it, but to guide, reinforce, and 
control it. 

6. The school proper should mirror 
this outside social and industrial life in a 
simplified form, adapted to the needs of 
the school community. In the study of 
outside life and activities, the child finds 
the inspiration and purpose that will lift 
his own work to a higher level and enable 
him to determine his own place in the 
community. 

7. The study of life as it pulsates out- 
side school presents two aspects: the sci- 
entific, or industrial, and the social. 



The scientific deals with the means and 
ways by which activities are carried on — 
that is, their tools and methods; the social 
deals with the individuals who are engaged 
in these activities. Both aspects should 
receive due attention by actual contact. 

8. Study of lives of workers; their 
social environment, organization, wages, 
etc.; how they serve our society, and how 
society serves them; how and where they 
live, etc. 

The child should see in the worker a 
social factor through whom the evolution- 
ary forces of society are shaping our civ- 
ilization. 

The workers should be teachers of our 
children; they are living sources of in- 
formation; in them knowledge has become 
organic. 

The children should enter into a sympa- 
thetic relationship with the countless 
workers, who in different ways add to the 
sum total of our civilization, thereby re- 
alizing the cost at which our daily lives 
are carried on. 

9. They should feel the dignity of work, 
however humble it may be, if serving our 
society. 

They will see the function of knowledge 
as an instrument in promoting our whole 
social and industrial life. 

They will realize their own position as 
workers and their relation to the smaller 
community in which they live. 

VI. Knowledge matter: 

1. What, how much, how, and at what 
time supplied, depends upon kind and 
needs of social activity. 

2. Social work is the unifying principle; 
knowledge, discipline, habits of study are 
subordinate to that, are means to an end. 

3. Character will be developed by doing 
work that requires character; politeness, 
courage, faithfulness, punctuality, etc., will 
be developed through work that demands 
these qualities; they will become the means 
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through whose application the success of the 
work is made possible, and will grow by 
constant use, just as our muscles do. These 
qualities are latent in the child, and await 
an opportunity to spring into action. 

4. Altruistic motive will be part of the 
individual, when the work to be done can 
be accomplished under no other motive. 
Selfishness, or living for self alone, is simply 
impossible when social work is to be done. 

5. Used as a tool in social activity, knowl- 
edge becomes an organic part of the being, 
a living power. 

6. The question is not what subjects to 
select, nor what qualities of body and mind 
to develop in the child. When the proper 
activities and occupations are found, every 
subject will have a definite value and a defi- 
nite place in our educational scheme. 

VII. The subjects: 

1. Nature presents the child the ma- 
terial and knowledge necessary for his 
activities; man, the social meaning and 
direction. 

Progress in the knowledge and applica- 
tion of forces and resources continually 
changes the organization of society. 

2. The purpose of nature study is to 
acquaint the individual with natural powers 
and resources that are available for human 
progress; the purpose of the study of man 
is to find that organization, social, political, 
and industrial, which will secure the best 
use of these tools for the good of present 
society. 

3. Physical training. Man during count- 
less ages has been engaged in certain funda- 
mental activities; by and for these activities 
his body attained its present development. 
In our educational system knowledge has 
been divorced from the physical activities 
which underlie it, and has been pursued 
for its own sake. In order to counteract 
the evil effects of this purely intellectual 
education upon the human body, different 
systems of gymnastics were evolved. Gym- 



nastics is then a substitute for that physical 
activity which has a definite social end, and 
which is the birthright of every child. 

4. When social work is given to the 
child, the whole being will respond, and a 
natural organic development will be the 
result. 

5. The various modes of expression 
should become organs by which the indi- 
vidual manipulates and organizes knowl- 
edge and material for the good of society. 

6. Art should become a social factor in 
penetrating and lifting every activity; it 
should add personal interpretation to ex- 
pression. 

7. The child should come into intimate 
personal contact with nature through activi- 
ties which encourage and necessitate out- 
door life. 

This view of the school is based both 
upon social and psychological considera- 
tions. 

VIII. If child study has done anything 
for us, it has taught us to respect the indi- 
vidual child, and has warned us against 
mass teaching; that the children should be 
grouped according to stage of develop- 
ment, interests, and tendencies, and not 
according to age. In our prevailing way 
of teaching and presenting subjects there 
is very little individual choice, and com- 
paratively few lines of work are open to 
the individual child. We have few means 
of meeting the demands caused by differ- 
ences in development and interests in the 
children. In social work there are count- 
less phases and varieties; we can meet all 
stages of development. For the pursuit 
of a single social activity a great diversity 
of ability and maturity is needed. The 
big boy can work side by side with the 
little child, but in a different capacity, 
each mutually helping the other and pro- 
moting the work. Every child can pro- 
ceed according to ability and power. It 
is not necessary to keep step with anybody, 
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because there may be as many varieties of 
work as there are individuals. 

1. Every activity in real life is organ- 
ized on this basis; the workers represent 
every grade of power and ability, and the 
various forms of work fall to the persons 
who meet the necessary requirements. 

2. In order to fit the individual for the 
proper kind of work, and in order to fol- 
low the stages in his development which 
necessitate constant changes, we shall have 
to study the individual child as never 
before. 

3. Such a scheme would necessarily 
modify everything that makes up present 
school-life — recitations, divisions into 
classes, etc.; and not only that, but it 
would also modify the ordinary school 
building, with surroundings. As a place to 
do social work, it must needs be something 
other than an aggregation of classrooms. 

IX. Function of the teacher: 

1. To study the child, his stage of devel- 



opment and tendencies; to help the child 
to find the proper activities in which to 
be engaged at different stages of devel- 
opment. 

2. To supervise and organize the work 
of the community for its purpose; to guide 
the pupils as to material and knowledge 
necessary for their work. 

3. The teachers cannot be specialists in 
all the work engaged in, but they should 
understand the psychological and social 
meaning of the different activities; that is, 
their influence on the child and on the 
community. 

4. The purpose is not to make special- 
ists of the children in these social activities, 
any more than we are now training histo- 
rians, scientists, and artists in the various 
subjects taught at this time; but they are 
given because they constitute the only kind 
of work which takes hold of and educates 
the whole being of each individual, and 
puts him in right relation to society. 



Local History 

Emily J. Rice 



The recognition of the social aim of 
history supplies a practical test by which 
we may measure the value of the subject- 
matter of the study. It teaches us to 
place emphasis upon the material which 
the immediate environment affords. It 
shows that historical knowledge should 
be related to the circle of present experi- 
ence. This does not mean that we must 
begin at the present in our teaching and 
work backward to remote times, but that 
the past must be used as a means of inter- 
preting present social experiences. 

With the younger children time is a 
matter of no great concern. The motives 
which govern the actions of men and their 
relation to their surroundings may be just 



as apparent in a distant period as in one 
near at hand. The important thing is to 
introduce the child to those fundamental 
activities which condition life in all ages, 
those primitive necessities of which he can 
appreciate the value and in which he may 
share by his own handiwork. The earliest 
lessons should center about the industrial 
life that the children can reproduce in oc- 
cupations, in story-telling, and dramatic 
representation. By these activities we 
may deepen their experiences until they 
gain some abiding impression of their 
real importance. 

Again, as the child gains in power to 
appreciate the varied phases of social life 
and to reason from conditions in a definite 



